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In this exploratory study, two major objectives are pursued. Firstly, to 
empirically examine the concept of public organisations effectiveness in a 
developing country, namely Saudi Arabia, and secondly, to investigate the 
correlates of effectiveness. 

Organisation students agree on the importance of defining and measur¬ 
ing organisational effectiveness for the development and application of or¬ 
ganisation theory. Specifically, a study of any organisational process or 
characteristic would be meaningless without an assessment of its impact on 
effectiveness which is the dependent variable in this case. On the practical 
level, identifying the factors conducive to an organisation s effectiveness is 
vital in the allocation of scarce resources and essential for improving organ¬ 
isational performance and survival. 

Research on organisational effectiveness is characterised by a lack of 
consensus on its definition and measurement which has hindered its con¬ 
ceptual and operational development. This has led Goodman (1979) to call 
upon organisation students to abandon research on organisational effective¬ 
ness because previous research has produced little useful results. Similarly, 
Connolly, Conlon and Deutsch (1980) conclude that organisational effec¬ 
tiveness is a pure theoretical concept and hence can not be measured or re¬ 
searched. Campbell (1977, 1983) also conceives of organisational 
effectiveness as a construct which can not be operationally defined and 
measured. 

Another group of researchers (Cameron, 1981; Cameron and Whetten, 
1983) suggest that differences and disagreements over the definition and 
measurement of organisational effectiveness are inevitable because of its 
nature which is mutable, complex and comprehensive. However, they urge 
researchers to study organisational effectiveness because this is essential for 
understanding and improving organisations. This is the viewpoint endorsed 
here. 

In this exploratory study, two major objectives are pursued. (1) to em¬ 
pirically examine the concept of public organisations effectiveness in a de¬ 
veloping country namely Saudi Arabia, and (2) to investigate the correlates 
of effectiveness. Very few studies have attempted to measure the effective- 
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ness of public organisations and even fewer of them have studied the rela¬ 
tionships between effectiveness and organisational characteristics in a 
developing country. 

Previous Studies 

There are several excellent reviews of conceptual development and empiri¬ 
cal research on organisational effectiveness and hence there is no need to 
repeat here what others have already accomplished. Attention will focus in¬ 
stead on the major findings of previous studies and their implications for 
this research. 

Four major historical approaches to the definition of organisational ef¬ 
fectiveness have been adopted: the goal model, the system resource model, 
the strategic constituencies model and the competing values model. Each of 
these models suggests different and alternative criteria of organisational ef¬ 
fectiveness. None of these models have been proved to be superior to the 
others and, as Cameron (1980) maintains, each of them has its strong and 
weak points. These varying approaches and findings on organisational effec¬ 
tiveness have been interpreted as indicative of the nature of this concept. 
However, most researchers on this topic agree that effectiveness, being an 
overall measurement of organisation performance, consists of multiple di¬ 
mensions or criteria. They also agree that there is no single and universal 
criteria of organisational effectiveness. 

Most research on organisational and effectiveness have been conducted 
on private enterprises and hence some of their findings may not be applica¬ 
ble to public organisations. For example, the service-oriented nature of pub¬ 
lic organisations makes it impossible to use economic measures of 
effectiveness. However, public organisations, like their private counterparts, 
have multiple goals and different constituencies. Different constituencies as¬ 
sign varying significance to these goals or effectiveness criteria and the 
organisation s management of a higher authority must reconcile these con¬ 
flicting viewpoints and decide the standards against which outcomes are 
evaluated (Goodman and Pennings, 1977). Although these findings may ap¬ 
ply to public organisations in general, a realistic model of effectiveness and 
its correlates suitable for guiding this research must take into account the 
unique characteristics of the setting in which this research is to be con¬ 
ducted. Public organisations are regarded in this research as rational, goal 
oriented and culture-bound entities. In contrast to the rational model which 
conceives of effectiveness in terms of means ends relationships only, the 
culture-bound model of effectiveness emphasises that since organisations 
are influenced by the conditions in their host culture and environment, ef¬ 
fectiveness criteria must reflect this as well. Accordingly, an organisation 
will be considered effective depending on the degree to which it satisfies in¬ 
ternal and external measures of success. 

Public Organisations Effectiveness in Saudi Arabia 

Saudi Arabia is an Arab country known for its enormous oil and financial 
wealth. It is also one of the few remaining absolute monarchies in the 
world. Modern organisations are new to this country and were almost un¬ 
known before World War II except in the oil sector. During the last two dec- 
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ades, public organisations which are described as bureaucratic and 
over-centralised have grown both in functions and size. B il lions of dollars 
from oil revenues were spent by these organisations on development proj¬ 
ects and the improvement of public services. 

With regard to organisational effectiveness, the case of Saudi Arabia 
has its unique features. Basically, the concept of effectiveness drives its sig¬ 
nificance from the fact that resources are scarce and must be used effec¬ 
tively and efficiently. However, in a developing, oil-rich and 
sparsely-populated country like Saudi Arabia, the importance of effective¬ 
ness may not be fully recognised. In terms of resource-acquisition which is 
the principal effectiveness criterion in the open-system model, Saudi Ara¬ 
bian public organisations are indeed highly effective in comparison with 
public agencies in most developing countries. Abundant financial resources 
have made it possible to import the country s requirement of manpower and 
technology. However, as Cameron (1980) observes, an organisation may be 
ineffective even if it acquires all its needs of resources. Optimal acquisition 
of resources does not always imply optimal allocation and use of resources. 

The following criteria of organisational effectiveness are based on an 
analysis of the indigenous culture as well as dominant values and practices 
in the Saudi Arabian public sector: 

1. Growth and development. In the organisational effectiveness literature, 
growth is usually associated with high performance (Reiman, 1974; Steers, 
1975). High performers are rewarded with more resources and find it much 
easier to attract high-level manpower. Accordingly, a Saudi public manager 
who manages to obtain more resources for his agency s budget from the 
Ministry of Finance and the National Economy of his superiors at headquar¬ 
ters is viewed as a successful manager. Also, growth in itself, regardless of 
whether it is justified or not, is desired because it enhances the prestige and 
status of the public manager. Officials of the Ministry of Finance and the 
National Economy assume that all requests for more funds are wholly or 
partially motivated by the bureaucratic tendency to build empires and sub¬ 
ject them to a rigorous review before approval. However, a successful man¬ 
ager usually encounters fewer problems in obtaining approval for his 
requests. To illustrate, it is reported that the previous mayor of Jeddah who 
initiated an ambitious development programme in the city sometimes by¬ 
passed an uncooperative Minister of Finance to obtain approval for funds 
from the King himself. 

2. Absence of conflict. The traditional Arab and Islamic culture emphasises 
harmony, cooperation and brotherly relationships in the Umma or nation 
of believers. Conflicts and strain weaken these relationships and must either 
be resolved or suppressed. In the traditional culture, this role is performed 
by the traditional leader, a tribal shaikh or a religious dignitary. In modern 
organisations, maintaining a conflict-free work environment conducive to 
harmonious and cooperative relations among organisational members is one 
of the principal tasks of the paternalistic public manager. An organisation is 
similarly considered effective if it manages conflicts successfully. 

3. Providing better services. This is the common general goal of all public 
service organisations. Molnar and Rogers (1976) define effectiveness of 
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public organisations in terms of their ability to provide services to their cli¬ 
ents. In developing countries where public organisations are often blamed 
for development failures, public managers have a strong interest in main¬ 
taining good relations with their clients by providing them with better serv¬ 
ices. 


It can also be argued that in a country like Saudi Arabia having a 
number of subcultures and obvious urban-rural differences, a public organi¬ 
sation must also be responsive to the particular needs of the community in 
which it operates. By being flexible and adaptive a public organisation 
would be better able to provide its clients with satisfactory services. 

Who Evaluates Effectiveness? 

Some researchers (Cameron, 1987; Pennings and Goodman, 1977) argue 
that organisational effectiveness could be evaluated by members of the 
dominant coalition. Van de Ven and Ferry (1980) also suggest that effec¬ 
tiveness could be judged by organisational members. For example, Reiman 
(1974) and Lawrence and Lorsch (1969) asked top executives to evaluate 
their organisations performance. Also, organisational units studied by Os¬ 
born and Hunt (1974) and Jobson and Schneck (1982) were evaluated by 
central headquarters officials. In this exploratory research, it is similarly as¬ 
sumed that human service organisations can be the judge of their own per¬ 
formance and accordingly, the measure of organisational effectiveness used 
here is based on the perceptions of headquarters officials and top executives 
of the organisations under study. 

Determinants of Effectiveness 

Goodman and Pennings (1977) emphasise the need to distinguish between 
components and correlates of effectiveness. A review of the relevant litera¬ 
ture reveals a large number of empirical studies relating organisational 
characteristics such as structure, leadership style, management process and 
employee attitudes and behaviour to performance. A cumulation of research 
findings on this topic is hindered by variations in the conception and opera¬ 
tionalisation of effectiveness and independent variables. Furthermore, fewer 
of these studies have been conducted in developing countries which are 
similar in cultural, social and economic conditions to Saudi Arabia. In view 
of this, investigating the determinants of effectiveness here must be explora¬ 
tory. A list of potential variables were drawn from previous research find¬ 
ings and the author s experience in this country. These variables include: 
goals clarity, adequacy of planning, quality of information and communica¬ 
tion systems, and sound organisation structure. 

Research Methodology 

Sample 

Two hundred and five organisational units were contacted for possible in¬ 
clusion in the research sample. However, data were obtained from only one 
hundred and sixty units and, of these, only one hundred and five units re¬ 
turned useful questionnaires. These units are geographical divisions of 
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seven ministries and three major public agencies. Most of them reported to 
a minister or head of the agency or one of his deputies. 

Measurement 

Three measurement scales were used in this research: two effectiveness 
scales (Eff. I and II) and a scale measuring the determinants of effective¬ 
ness. Based on earlier theoretical discussions, Eff. I included twenty six 
items describing variables such as growth in financial and non-financial re¬ 
sources during the last three years, quality, speed and scope of services, and 
responsiveness to local conditions and demands. The instrument was pre¬ 
tested by twelve organisations and management specialists and their com¬ 
ments helped in improving it. All items were scored on a five-point Likert 
type scale. 

In the second effectiveness measure (Eff. II), the respondent is asked to 
list his organisation s goals for the last five years and indicate the degree to 
which each of them has been achieved by choosing one of the following re¬ 
sponses: 80 per cent or more, 60-79 per cent, 40-59 per cent, 20-39 per 
cent, or less than 20 per cent. 

Finally, the determinant of effectiveness scale consists of thirty six 
items measuring such variable as goal clarity, adequacy of planning, quality 
of information system output, communication efficiency, and employee sat¬ 
isfaction. These Likert-type items were measured on a five-point scale. 

Data Collection 

Data were collected from two forms of a questionnaire. Form A was used for 
obtaining headquarters officials evaluation of organisational effectiveness. 
At least one senior official one step removed from the direct management of 
each organisational unit answered the Eff. I scale for this unit. Form B was 
used for obtaining the unit senior executive s evaluation of his unit s per¬ 
formance using the two effectiveness scales as well as his responses on the 
determinants of effectiveness scale. To ensure a high response rate, confi¬ 
dentiality was promised. Respondents were also contacted in person and a 
reminder was sent to those who failed to return the questionnaires. 

Four hundred and forty four questionnaires of Form A were distributed, 
and two hundred and twenty were returned. However, only one hundred 
and fifty seven were found to be useful. Two hundred and five question¬ 
naires of Form B were distributed to senior executives but only one hundred 
and sixty six were returned. Useful questionnaires numbered only one hun¬ 
dred and five. 

Results 

Data from questionnaire Form A were factor analysed and the initial princi¬ 
pal factor matrix was rotated orthogonally using the SAS varimax rotation 
routine to reach a solution. Table 1 shows the factor loadings after rotation, 
the percentage of variance explained by each factor, and a descriptive factor 
title. Only variables which loaded greater than 0.4 on the relevant factor 
were included. The factors identified in the Table are labelled as follows: 
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Factor 1: Efficiency is a general factor which relates to an organisational 
ability to utilise available resources. Variables which significantly loaded on 
this factor include the utilisation of financial and manpower resources, the 
quality of services in terms of speed, precision and responsiveness to client 
demands and client satisfaction. 

Factor 2: Development includes seven variables describing development in 
such things as employees competencies and skills, work methods and proce¬ 
dures and services during the past three years. 

Factor 3: Growth consists of three variables describing growth achieved in 
the unit s financial, manpower and material resources. 

Factor 4: Scope of services is made up of three variables which relate to a 
unit s scope of services and their availability to potential clients within the 
unit s geographical jurisdiction. 

Factor 5: Cost is a one-variable cost factor which describes the cost effec¬ 
tiveness of the unit s operations. 

The factor analysis of the responses of senior executives using the SAS 
varimax relation routine yielded a satisfactory seven-factor pattern exhib¬ 
ited in Table 2. Similarities between this pattern and results of the first fac¬ 
tor analysis are evident. These factors are as follows: 

Factor 1: Efficiency. Five of the nine variables which significantly loaded on 
this factor are common with the efficiency factor which resulted from the 
first factor analysis. 

Factor 2: Adaptability is composed of five variables and describes the ability 
of the organisational unit to successfully adapt to conditions in its environ¬ 
ment. 

Factor 3: Growth includes four variables measuring growth in the unit s 
manpower, funds, equipments and structure during the past three years. 

Factor 4: Scope of service is also made up of four variables which relate to 
the unit s ability to provide its clients with full and satisfactory services. 

Factor 5: Development includes two variables describing improvement in 
personnel competencies and in work methods and equipment. 

Factor 6: Innovation is a one-variable factor relating to the units ability to 
come up with innovative solutions to the problems it encounters. 

Factor 7: Cost includes one variable only describing the cost effectiveness of 
the unit s operations. 

Unfortunately, only twelve organisational units were evaluated by 
headquarters officials and units senior executives on the Eff. I scale. Scores 
were aggregated and rank ordered. Except for the first two units on the 
lists, results show little agreement between the two groups of respondents 
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in evaluating these units. However, their agreement on the two most suc¬ 
cessful units suggest that outstanding performance is easily recognised. 

Only fifty five unit managers answered the Eff. II scale. Aggregated 
scores were rank ordered and compared to unit s evaluation by these man¬ 
agers using Eff. I Results show no significant correlation between these two 
evaluations which suggests that the two scales may be measuring two differ¬ 
ent dimensions of effectiveness. Since a relatively high response rate was 
achieved on Eff. I as perceived by unit managers it was used in testing for 
the determinants of effectiveness. 

Items making up the determinants of effectiveness scale were factor 
analysed resulting in ten factors as follows: work climate, goal clarity, com¬ 
munication effectiveness, autonomy and planning adequacy, control, organ¬ 
isational structure, adequacy of available resources, problems and obstacles, 
environmental support and training. 

Table 3 shows the means and standard deviations of the independent 
variables and their product-moment correlations with the seven effective¬ 
ness factors. Results indicate positive relationships between all independent 
variables and the general efficiency factor. Adaptability and development 
were significantly related to most of the independent variables while growth 
and cost were moderately related to one and two variables respectively. 
Contrary to prediction, innovation was not significantly related to any of the 
independent variables. 

Stepwise multiple regression analysis was used to test the effect of the 
ten independent variables on each of the effectiveness criteria, and results 
are presented in Table 4. The resulting regression model indicates that work 
climate was a strong predictor of four effectiveness criteria, namely effi¬ 
ciency, adaptability, scope of service and development. Goal clarity was a 
significant predictor of efficiency, scope of service and a weak predictor of 
innovation. Contrary to expectations, resource adequacy had a negative in¬ 
fluence on scope of service and cost. None of the research independent vari¬ 
ables entered the regression equation for growth. 

Discussion and Conclusion 

Results obtained here indicate that achieving high levels of public organisa¬ 
tion effectiveness in Saudi Arabia is, to a large extent, contingent upon es¬ 
tablishing and maintaining a work climate characterised by cooperativeness, 
cordial superior-subordinate relations and absence of intraorganisational 
conflicts. This is consistent with the research s expectation that a Saudi Ara¬ 
bian public organisation will be judged effective if management succeeds in 
maintaining a conflict-free work atmosphere. As mentioned earlier, modern 
formal organisations are new to this developing country and formal rules 
and procedures are either lacking, inadequate or are not conformed to. It 
can be argued that in early stages of organisational development, social co¬ 
hesion and cooperation attained through informal means is essential for the 
survival and productive operation of an organisation. In these circum¬ 
stances, organisations are run much like traditional entities such as clans or 
tribes in which a paternalistic authoritarian manager relies heavily on his 
social leadership skills to get work done and secure the cooperation of his 
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organisation s principal constituencies. To illustrate, a Saudi Arabian public 
manager s resort to disciplinary measures to control his subordinates per¬ 
formance and behaviour is severely restricted by the civil service code and 
the strong traditional inhibition on causing someone to lose his face or 
means of livelihood. Consequently, he is obliged to try informal methods of 
persuasion and social pressures before turning to punitive steps. In assum¬ 
ing the role of the paternalistic leader, the manager is expected to look after 
the financial, social and professional welfare of his subordinates who will 
return this in the form of personal loyalty, obedience and acceptable stan¬ 
dards of behaviour and performance. 


Results also show that having clear, precise and operational goals and a 
functional information system has a positive impact on several of the effec¬ 
tiveness criteria. This is consistent with previous research findings for a 
wide variety of organisations in different countries. 


Contrary to expectations, growth did not emerge as a significant effec¬ 
tiveness criteria and resources adequacy had a mixed impact on some of 
these criteria. At the time of conducting this study (the late 1980s) Saudi 
Arabia was passing through an economic depression resulting from declin¬ 
ing oil prices and the threat of a spill-over from the Iraq-Iran war. High lev¬ 
els of public expenditures and unprecedented rates of economic growth 
exceeding 14 per cent annually, which characterised the 1970s and early 
1980s have been replaced by moderate growth and expansion in public 
services. The implementation of several capital projects was indefinitely 
postponed and a moratorium was imposed on establishing new positions in 
the civil service. Faced with the prospects of further reductions and loss of 
personnel allowances and benefits, public managers have become con¬ 
cerned with preserving their current resources rather than increasing them. 


To conclude, how do these specific findings in public organisations in a 
developing country relate to organisation theory in general? Several points 
emerge from this study. First, this study confirms the view that organisa¬ 
tional effectiveness is a multi-dimension or a multivariate concept. Effective¬ 
ness is composed of several factors such as efficiency, adaptability, scope of 
service and growth which do not necessarily covary and may not be simi¬ 
larly influenced by the same set of variables. And, although some of these 
factors have appeared in previous research, it has been shown that a realis¬ 
tic assessment of effectiveness can not be achieved without relating this to 
the nature of the organisations under study and their environment. Second, 
results also support previous research findings that various constituencies 
may arrive at different evaluations of the same organisational unit even 
when using the same effectiveness measure. Finally, it has been demon¬ 
strated that studying effectiveness may lead to useful results at both the 
theoretical and practical levels. 
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Effectiveness Scale 

1. Increase in personnel during the past three years. 

2. Increase in hardware, equipment and tools during the past three years. 

3. Increase in appropriations during the past three years. 

4. Increase in organisational units during the past three years. 

5. Number of innovative suggestions contributed by the unit towards solving work problems. 

6. Rate of personnel turnover during the past three years. 

7. Frequency of clients complaints. 

8. Manager s satisfaction with quality of services. 

9. Clients satisfaction with services. 

10. Ability to attract high-calibre personnel. 

11. Scope of services offered by the unit. 

12. Commitment to application of rules and procedures. 

13. Readiness to deal with emergencies and unexpected developments. 

14. Adaptiveness to local characteristics and circumstances. 

15. Utilisation of appropriations. 

16. Utilisation of manpower. 

17. Utilisation of work equipment and other hardware. 

18. Improvement in work methods, techniques and procedures in the past three years. 

19. Development of competencies and skills of personnel during the past three years. 

20. Expansion of services achieved in the past three years. 

21. Improvement in the quality of services during the past three years. 

22. Speed of providing services. 

23. Punctuality in providing services. 

24. Responsiveness to clients needs. 

25. Utilisation of available resources. 

26. Cost of services. 
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Table 1: Factor Analysis of Responses of Headquarters Officials on Effectiveness Scale 1* 

Variable 

Efficiency 

Development 

Growth 

Scope 

Cost 

1 


74 




2 



70 



3 



80 



4 


71 




5 


54 




6 



61 



7 




54 


8 


47 




9 

78 





10 

73 





11 




78 


12 

84 





13 

81 





14 

52 





15 

80 





16 

75 





17 

80 





18 


70 




19 


61 




20 




69 


21 


61 




22 

56 





23 

74 





24 

59 





25 

59 





26 





80 

Percentage 
of Variance 

44.53 

22.52 

13.21 

11.77 

7.98 

*Decimal points omitted. 
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Table 3: Means and Standard Deviations of Independent Variables and Their Intercorrelations 3 with the Seven Effectiveness Factors 


Effectiveness Factors 


Independent 

Variable 

Means 

S.D. 

Efficiency 

Adaptability 

Growth 

Scope of 
Service 

Development 

Innovation 

Cost 

1. Work climate 

37.39 

4.77 

60*** 

49 *** 

00 

4"j *** 

35*** 

11 


2. Goal clarity 

22.81 

4.94 

55*** 

27 *** 

09 

33*** 

33*** 

05 


3. Organisational 
structuring 

8.15 

1.78 

23* 

13 

-10 

14 

02 

20 


4. Autonomy and 
planning 
adequacy 

18.46 

4.57 

43*** 

31*** 

20 * 

19 

33*** 

08 


5. Control 

8.25 

1.7 

35*** 

18 

10 

31*** 

34*** 

03 


6 . Communication 
effectiveness 

19.08 

3.77 

40*** 

35*** 

11 

29* 

27** 

-01 


7. Problems and 
obstacles 

8.15 

1.7 

42*** 

24* 

02 

18 

34*** 

07 


8 . Resources 
adequacy 

13.86 

3.07 

36*** 

30*** 

12 

06 

22 * 

-01 


9. Environmental 
support 

6.52 

1.3 

24* 

18 

02 

09 

12 

06 


10. Training 

3.27 

1.0 

25* 

25* 

09 

19 

30*** 

-01 


a. Decimal points omitted 
* p 0.05 

** p 0.01 
*** p 0.001 
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Table 4: Results of Hierarchical Regression Analyses of the Effects of Independent Variables on 

Effectiveness Factors 

Dependent 

Variables 

Independent Variable 

b 

Incremental 

R Square 

F 

P 

Efficiency 

Work climate 

.447 

.476 

80.93 

.000 


Goal clarity 

Cumulative R 2 = 0.571, 

F = 58.73, pcO.OOO 

.469 

.095 

19.6 

.000 

Adaptability 

Work climate 

.339 

.249 

29.52 

.000 

Growth 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Scope of 
Service 

Work climate 

.202 

.213 

24.19 

.000 


Goal clarity 

.201 

.074 

9.8 

.001 


Resources adequacy 

Cumulative R 2 = 0.337, 

F = 14.83, p <0.000 

-.258 

.05 

5.98 

.01 

Development 

Work climate 

.092 

.193 

21.25 

.001 


Control 

Cumulative R 2 = 0.249, 

F = 14.65, p<0.000 

.210 

.057 

6.86 

.01 

Innovation 

Goal clarity 

0.061 

.041 

3.75 

.05 


Resources adequacy 

Cumulative R 2 = .088, 

F = 3.98, p<.0.01 

-0.102 

.047 

4.46 

.03 

Cost 

Resource adequacy 

.059 

.061 

5.77 

.01 


Training 

-.23 

.06 

5.95 

.01 


Work climate 

Cumulative R 2 = .151, 

F = 5.23, p<0.01 

.03 

.03 

3.32 

.07 
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